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our or dress as lie sat on the front bench. His clothes were neat and careful, but quiet and subdued. In place of the gaudy raiment and chains and rings of earlier days, lie wore a dark f rockcoat in winter with a double-breasted plush, waistcoat of tabby colour; and in summer a thin blue f rockcoat, tightly buttoned, with (says Praser l) ' an unquestionable pair of stays' to be seen through it from the back.2 His manner was as quiet as his dress. He had cultivated early in his Parliamentary career, and he sedulously matured as leader, an absolutely impassive bearing which served him admirably as a mask till it eventually became second nature. Here is a contemporary description of his appearance in the year 1847 when he first took his seat on the front bench.
You never see him gazing around him, or lolling back in his seat, or seeking to take his ease as other men do in the intervals of political excitement. He sits with his head rigid, his body contracted, his arms closely pinned to his side, as though he were an automaton. He looks like one of those stone figures of ancient Egypt that embody the idea of motionless quiescence for ever.3
So an observer in 1854 depicts him as sitting ' sunk into his seat/ his eyes appearing (to be fixed on the ground or staring at vacancy,' and c his whole attitude that of the most rigid repose.' 4 Fraser, who watched him, off and on, in the House from 1852 to 1876, -writes of his 'studied behaviour ':
He invariably sat with one knee over the other, his arms folded across his breast/ leaning against the back of his seat, his hat
1 P. 149.
2 Disraeli was extremely reluctant to disturb the neat precision of Ms apparel.    A Conservative M.P. was once talking to his leader in the House on a complicated public question, and, fearing to detain and bore him, tendered him some bulky explanatory papers to be put in his pocket and read at his leisure.   Disraeli firmly waved them  aside. ' I never,' he said, * put papers in my pocket.    Give them to Monty Corry; he puts papers in his pocket/    To realise the full flavour of the reply, it must be borne in mind that Corry was at least as much, point device in his attire as his chief.
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